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ABSTRACT 


Following the compelling evidence presented by Barneby, the Texas 
species of Schrankxa are transferred to the genus Mimosa. These include: 
Mimosa hystricina (Small) B.L. Turner, comb. nov.; M. latidens 
(Small) B.L. Turner, comb, nov.; M. nuttallii (DC.) B.L. Turner, comb, 
nov.; and M. occidentals (Wooton & Standley) B.L. Turner, comb, 
nov. All of these were treated by Barneby at the varietal level within 
his concept of Mimosa quadrivalvis , a widespread variable species of 
the tropical and subtropical regions of the New World. The taxa of 
this complex, including M. microphylla Dryander of the southeastern 
U.S.A. and M. roemertana Scheele, are believed to be best treated at 
the specific level since they are largely isolated from each other and do 
not intergrade to any perceptible extent and when occasionally growing 
together appear not to hybridize. In short, they show all the criteria 
of biological species: distinct integrated gene pools occupying distinct 
habitats, either allopatric or partially sympatric, with little proclivity 
for hybridization or gene flow. 
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Contemplation of a revised treatment of the legumes of Texas (Turner 1959) 
has occasioned the present paper. In my original study I recognized Schrankia 
as a genus with six specific taxa: 5. hystricina (Britt, h Rose) Standley, 5. 
latidens (Small) Schum., 5. microphylla (Dryander) Standley, 5. occidentals 
(Wooton h Standley) Standley, 5. roemertana (Scheele) Blankinship, and 5. 
uncinata Willd. Most of these were recognized as good taxa by Isely (1973) 
and Barneby (1991), except that the latter included all of these in the genus 
Mimosaa.s but regional varieties under his broad concept of M. quadrivalvis L., 
a wide-ranging variable species of the tropical and subtropical regions of the 
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New World. While I can readily accept the submergence of Schrankia within 
Mimosa as a monophvletic subseries (no. 24 of 25) of the series Mimosa , section 
Mimosa, I cannot subscribe to Barneby’s wholesale reduction of the species 
concerned to varietal status, for reasons given in the above abstract. At least I 
intend to recognize five of these at the specific level in my forthcoming revised 
treatment of Texas legumes, albeit with different names, which is the purpose 
of the present paper. 

In the account that follows I have changed relatively few of my earlier 
taxonomic concepts, mainly that of Mimosa microphylla Dryander, thanks to 
the contributions of Isely (1973). Familiarity with the complex after 35 years of 
field work in Texas and adjacent Mexico has reinforced my original convictions 
as to their specific status, although my preliminary work was based largely 
upon herbarium specimens. Any inconsistencies between my earlier work and 
the present are discussed under the species concerned. 


KEY TO TEXAS SPECIES OF MIMOSA , SECT. BATOCAULON 
(Sect. Batocaulon ser. Quadnvalves Barneby = Schrankia Willd.) 

1. Leaflets with clearly defined raised lateral venation beneath.(2) 

1. Leaflets smooth, without raised lateral venation beneath.(3) 

2. Legumes mostly 2-4 cm long, without apical beaks; heads in bud 
with excurrent narrowly lanceolate bracts protruding from the ca- 
pitulescence, this readily seen with the naked eye; peduncles in late 
flower and fruit mostly 8-20 cm long; se Texas and closely adjacent 
Louisiana.1. M. hystricina 

2. Legumes mostly 5-10 cm long, with well-defined beaks; heads in bud 
with abruptly acute or obtuse bracts, those not much protruding 
from the capitulescence, if at all; peduncles in late flower or fruit 
mostly 3-8 cm long; widespread from southcentral Texas northwards 
to Nebraska.3. M. nuttalln 

3. Larger leaves with mostly 6-9 pairs of pinnae; legumes tetragonal at matu¬ 
rity, 7-16 cm long; westernmost Texas and closely adjacent New Mexico 
(and Chihuahua, Mexico).4. M. occidentals 

3. Larger leaves with mostly 2-5 pairs of pinnae; legumes flattened at matu¬ 
rity or tetragonal; panhandle, central and eastern Texas.(4) 

4. Mature legumes laterally compressed, 4-6 mm wide; lower stems 
mostly rounded or pentagonal; young stems puberulent, or less of 
ten, glabrous; mostly calcareous soils of Edwards Plateau of Central 
Texas.5. M. roemenana 
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4. Mature legumes tetragonal, 2-4 mm wide; lower stems mostly tetrag¬ 
onal or 4-sided; young stems glabrous; mostly sandy soils of the Gulf 
Coastal Plain of eastern Texas.2. M. latidens 


1. MIMOSA HYSTRICINA (Small ex Britt. &; Rose) B.L. Turner, comb, 
rtov. BASIONYM: Leptoglottis hystricina Small ex Britt. & Rose, N. 
Amer. FI 33:139. 1929. TYPE: U.S.A. Texas: Waller Co., “Hem- 
stead” [Hempstead], 1 May 1872, E. Hall 170 (HOLOTYPE: NY; Iso¬ 
type: TEX!). 

This robust briar was treated by both Isely (1973) and Barneby (1991) as 
only varietally distinct; the former accepted it as part of Schrankia nuttalln 
(DC.) Standley and the latter as part of Mimosa quadnvalvis. Field work 
in eastern Texas has convinced me that Mimosa hystricina is readily distin¬ 
guished from M. nuttallii, both in flower, in fruit, and geographically. Isely 
(1973, map 45) mapped two collections of 5. hystricina from northeast Texas, 
well out of the range of the species as I know it (Figure 1), but I believe both 
of these to be misidentified plants of S. hystricina. I have not seen the two 
taxa growing together, nor am I aware of intergrades in Texas, although Isely 
notes the presence of such in northcentral Louisiana where their ranges come 
in contact. Perhaps in this region the occasional hybrid occurs. 


2. MIMOSA LATIDENS (Small) B.L. Turner, comb. nov. BASIONYM: 

Morongia latidens Small, Bull. New York Bot. Gard. 2:98. 1901. 

The type of this taxon is from Karnes County in south-central Texas. My 
circumscription of the species is about the same as that of Barneby (1991) 
and Isely (1973) except that I do not include the Mexican Schrankia potosina 
(Britt. & Rose) Standi, in the complex as does Isely. The latter also treated the 
Mexican Leptoglottis nelsonii Britt. &: Rose as belonging to Schrankia latidens , 
although Barneby maintained the taxon, but at the subspecific level, as noted 
below. 

Mimosa latidens occupies a broad range of sandy soils in eastcentral and 
southcentral Texas (Figure 2). While quite variable in leaf and leaflet size, it 
is fairly constant in the ratio of petiole to rachis length. Occasional plants of 
M. latidens are found which approach those of M. nuttalln (DC.) B.L. Turner, 
and vice versa; these are possibly residual recombinants of ancestral hybrids or 
hybrid derivatives between the species concerned and not part of a geographical 
intergradation between these quite distinct taxa. 

Mimosa latidens is known from Mexico by only a few populations, mostly 
from sandy soils in coastal areas of northeastern Tamaulipas ( Johnston 5535 
[TEX] and Runyon 434 [TEX]). 
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Figure 1. Texas distribution of Mimosa hystrxcina (solid circles) and M. nut- 
talln (open circles). 
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Figure 2. Texas distribution of Mimosa latidens (closed circles) and M. occi- 
dentalis (open circles). 
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3. MIMOSA NUTTALLII (DeCandolle) B.L. Turner, comb . nov. BA- 
SIONYM: Leptoglottis nuttalln DeCandolle, Mem. Legum. 8:451. 1827. 

As noted by Isely (1973) this is a widespread distinctive taxon, occurring 
throughout the tall grass prairie regions of the U.S.A. His map showing its 
distribution in Texas is verified in the present study (cf. Figure 4). In Texas, 
Mimosa nuttalln mostly occurs in sandy or silty alluvial soils. It occasionally 
occurs with M. latidens (cf. discussion under the latter), but where I have 
observed these two taxa growing together they act like species (i.e., no hybrids 
were observed, each retaining its identity (e.<?., Turner 94-67, 94-75] Austin 
Co., Texas, [TEX]). 

Mimosa nuttallii superficially resembles M. hystncina , but the two are 
largely allopatric and do not intergrade in Texas to my knowledge, although 
Isely (1973) reported occasional intermediates between these two closely re¬ 
lated taxa in northern Louisiana. 


4. MIMOSA OCCIDENTALIS (Wooton &: Standley) B.L. Turner, comb, 
nov. BASIONYM: Morongia occidentalis Wooton & Standley, Contr. 
U.S. Natl. Herb. 16:135. 1913. 

The morphological features and distribution of this western taxon (Figure 
2) are ably discussed by Isely (1973), who treated it at the specific level. 
Barneby (1991), however, reduced this to varietal status under his broad fabric 
of Mimosa quadrivalvis, which might make sense as a phenetic taxon but all 
of the ecomorphogeographical data strongly suggest that it is a biologically 
sound species, showing little or no intergradation with other taxa and is as 
biologically sound as most other closely related species of whatever genera of 
most families in the region concerned. 


5. MIMOSA ROEMERIANA Scheele, Linnaea 21:456. 1848. TYPE: U.S.A. 

Texas: Comal Co., near New Braunfels, 1846-1847, Roemer s.n. 

Mimosa platycarpa A. Gray. 

According to Barneby (1991) no extant type is known for Mimosa roemeri- 
ana , and since the original description of this earliest epithet lacks an account 
of its fruits, one cannot be certain of the application of the name. However, 
its vegetative description fits fairly nicely that of many “flat-fruited” elements 
of M. roemeriana (but Barneby thinks otherwise, believing the vegetative de¬ 
scription to fit better that of M. latidens). This controversy, to me, seems 
somewhat academic since if we can believe that Roemer did indeed collect M. 
roemeriana in the vicinity of New Braunfels, a small village on the very edge 
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of the calcareous Edwards Plateau, then it is highly unlikely that he collected 
elements of M. latidens, which is not now known from the vicinity of New 
Braunfels, or even within Comal Co., the closest collection occurring in sandy 
soils well to the east of New Braunfels (cf. Figure 6). 

Regardless, largely because of the absence of an extant type, Barneby 
adopted the name Mimosa quadnvalvis var. platycarpa( A. Gray) Barneby, this 
originally described as Schrankia platycarpa A. Gray* and typified by material 
from calcareous soils about New Braunfels, collected by Lindheimer, presum¬ 
ably collected at about the same time as Roemer’s collection. Indeed, Roemer 
and Lindheimer explored together the hills about New Braunfels (Geiser 1937) 
and possibly collected their specimens at about the same time and place. In 
short, I think the name M. roemenana is properly applied to the flat-fruited 
prostrate briar of central Texas. 

Isely (1973) also accepted Mimosa roemeriana at the specific level, correctly 
noting its allopatric distribution and superficial similarity to M. latidens and 
commenting that there might be some introgression of the former into the 
latter, but “little overt evidence to that effect,” with which I agree. 


MIMOSA MICROPHYLLA Dryander 

Barneby treated this name as synonymous with his Mimosa quadnvalvis 
var. angustata (Torrey &; A. Gray) Barneby. I find Barneby’s concept of M. 
quadnvalvis too broad and agree with Isely’s circumscription of M. micro- 
phylla, a taxon of the southeastern U.S.A., typical members of which are dis¬ 
tinguished from Texas material in having leaves with shorter petioles and more 
numerous pinnae. 

Isely (1973) included all of the Texas material of Mimosa microphylla in 
his concept of M. latidens. My reexamination of the Texas material of this 
complex, having earlier treated some of the sheets as belonging to Schrankia 
microphylla (Dryander) Macbr. (Turner 1956), leads me to agree with Isely’s 
assessment that “Genuine 5. microphylla of southeastern states is disjunction 
from Texas populations, apparently coming no closer than eastern Louisiana.” 
This contrasts with Barneby’s view who perceives the two taxa as intergrading 
in easternmost Texas. As currently understood, M. latidens does not occur 
in the border counties of easternmost Texas (Figure 3), nor is it known from 
westernmost Louisiana. 

Of course one might with some validity treat Mimosa latidens as but va- 
rietally distinct, as proposed by Barneby (1992), but on ecomorphogeograph- 
ical grounds I would argue that its closest relationship is with the temperate 
species, M. microphylla , and that its treatment as a variety under the latter 
name is a more meaningful alternative to that of its treatment as a regionalized 
variety of the largely tropical M. quadnvalvis to which Barneby appended M. 
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Figure 3. Texas distribution of Mimosa roemeriana ( open circles). 
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latidens. At least many of Barneby’s varietal taxa of M. quadrxvalvis act like 
biological species in the field. 
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